"TIN  FISH"— that  means  torpedo 
in  submarine  language.  The 
phrase,  “the  smoking  lamp  is  lit” 
means  Camels  are  in  order  — for 
with  men  in  the  Navy,  the  favor- 
ite cigarette  is  Camel.  (See  belou'.) 


FOR. 

STEADY 

PLEASURE 

CAMELS  SUIT 
ME  TO  aT' 


Hide-and-seek,  a deadly  game 

of  it  with  the  T.  N.  T.  of  depth 
charge  and  torpedo.  That’s  a game  only 
for  steady  nerves! 

But  what  isn’t  these  days— with  all  of 
us  fighting,  working,  living  at  the  high- 
est tempo  in  years.  Smoking,  too— per 
haps  even  more  than  you  used  to. 

If  Camels  are  not  your  present  brand, 
try  them.  Not  just  because  they’re  the 
favorite  in  the  service  or  at  home  — 
but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  smoking 
enjoyment,  try  Camels.  Put  them  to 
the  "T-Zone”  test  described  below  and 
make  your  own  comparisons. 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE- 

In  the  Navy  — in  the 
Army  — in  the  Marine 
Corps  — in  the  Coast 
Guard— the  favorite  cig- 
arette is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales 
records  in  Ship’s  Service 
Stores,  Ship’s  Stores, 
Sales  Commissaries, 
Post  Exchanges,  and 
Canteens.) 

-THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


U.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacro  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


The'TZone^^ 
where  cigarettes 
are  judged 


CAMELS  WIN  WITH 
ME  ON  EVERY 
COUNT.  THEY'RE  EASY 

ON  MY  Throat  and 

THEY  DON'T  TIRE  MY 

Taste  - 


The  “T-ZONE” — Taste  and  Throat — is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you  . . . 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste  and 
throat  are  absolutely  individual  to  you.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  be- 
lieve Camels  will  suit  your  “T-ZONE”  to  a “T.” 
Prove  it  for  yourself! 


GYROSCOPE  GIRL —Pretty  Rosemary  Gregory  (above) 
calibrates  automatic  directional  devices  at  a Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co.  plant,  and  she's  just  as  partial  to  Camels 
as  the  fighting  men  who  depend  on  her  precision.  She 
says:  "Camels  suit  me  better  all  ways.  For  my  taste 
and  my  throat.  Camels  are  tops  with  a capital  'T'!” 


TURKISH  &DOA 


FOURTH  IN  A SERIES  OF  CAMPUS  SCENES 
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REMEMBER  US 

FOR  YOUR 

Second  Semester  Needs 

Used  Books  • New  Books 

Books  • More  Books 

• 

S u p [)  1 i e s 

• 

YOU  VAIS  SAVE  REAL  >H»NEV 
AT 

Maryland  Book 
Exchange 

University  Gate 


r STARTING 


Goodbye  Rachel,  when  I come  back  from 
college,  I’ll  probably  be  kissing  you  and  everything. 


“Why  the  black  crepe  on  the  door — somebody 
dead?” 

“That  is  my  roommate’s  towel.” 


“What  do  you  think  of  the  Museum  of  Art?” 

“Oh,  the  pictures  are  okay,  but  there  ain’t  no  good 
jokes  under  ’em.” 


Water  St?  ^Baltimore,  Me/. 

LExin<jton 


“I  shall  miss  you  when  you  are  on  your  hunting 
trip,  dear,”  said  the  young  wife  affectionately,  “and 
I shall  pray  that  the  other  hunters  do  the  same.” 


Artists  - Engrauers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


And  then  there  was  the  janitor  at  the  movie  studio 
whose  salary  included  room  and  board  and  all  the 
extras  he  could  make. 


Senior:  “How  do  you  like  my  room  as  a whole?” 
Freshman:  “As  a hole,  it’s  fine;  as  a room — not 
so  good.” 
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LINE 


Master:  “Will  you  men  please 
stop  exchanging  notes  in  the  hack  of 
the  room?” 

Clarke:  “Them  ain’t  notes,  sir. 
Them’s  dollar  hills.  We’re  shootin’ 
craps.” 

Master:  “Oh,  pardon  me.” 


Maid:  “There  are  two  men  out- 
side watching  you  dress,  ma’am.” 
Lady:  “That’s  nothing.  You 

should  have  seen  the  crowd  when  I 
was  younger.” 


The  doctor  was  questioning  the 
new  nurse  about  her  patient.  “Have 
you  kept  a chart  of  his  progress?” 
The  nurse  blushingly  replied,  “No, 
but  I can  show  you  my  diary.” 


“What  lovely  antique  furniture. 
I wonder  where  Mrs.  Smith  got 
that  huge  old  chest?” 

“Well,  they  tell  me  her  mother 
was  the  same  way.” 


“That  girl’s  a virtuoso.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  she’s  been 
married  twice.” 


I knew  a girl  named  Passion 
I asked  her  out  for  a date. 

I took  her  to  dinner. 

Gawd!  How  passionate. 


“Give  this  little  girl  a great  big 
hand,”  said  the  cannibal’s  small 
daughter  as  he  was  serving  dinner. 


Two  ghosts  were  playing  poker 
when  a knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
“Who  is  it?”  they  asked. 

“Rigor  Mortis — -May  I set  in?” 


He — “May  I kiss  you?  May  I 
please  kiss  you?  Say,  are  vou 
deaf?” 

She — “No.  Are  you  paralyzed?” 


Published  eight  times  during  the  college 
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MIXED 

LINES 


Soft  soap  has  cleaned  many  a 

gwy- 


FANTASY  ON  A THEME  OF  NO  SIGNIFICANCE  H.  Baccus  8 
TOMORROW  Mildred  White  IS 


l^rofessor:  Are  yon  cheating  on 
this  examination? 

Student;  No  sir.  I was  only  tell- 
ing him  his  nose  was  interfering 
with  my  pen. 


TCJi 


VICTORY  SECTION  

MISS  PLEDGE  CONTEST  OF  1943  11 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ON  THE  AIR  Gilbert  Cullen  6 
FASHION  FOOTNOTES  Jay  Andrea  10 


Stuttering  Sam  Smith  sighed  sad- 
ly. Sue  saw  sad  Sammy  sitting  sor- 
rowing. She  said,  “Stuttering  seems 
so  silly,  Sammy.  Surely,  slow 
speech  should  stop  stuttering.  Say 
‘she  sells  seashells’  slowly.” 

Sammy  smiled.  “S-s-sorry,  Sue. 
S-something  simpler.” 

“Sure,”  she  said,  “Say  ‘six  sena- 
tors start  shooting  season’.” 

“S-six  senators  s-start  shshooting 
sheason,”  Sammy  stuttered. 

“Say,”  Sue  said,  “suppose  soli- 
tude smooths  speech — !” 

Sue  smiled  eagerly. 

Sam  stood  up  suddenly.  “Some 
secluded  spot  some  place?”  Sam 
said. 


STARTING  LINE 
THE  NEW  LINE 


EINISH  LINE 


2 

5 

25 


Soon  settled,  Sam  squeezed  Sue’s 
soft  shoulders.  “Sue,”  said  shy  Sam, 
“something  stirs  soulfully.” 

“Sam,”  Sue  shouted,  “stuttering 
has  stopped!” 

‘“Swonderful!”  Sam  screamed, 
“Sue,  I love  you.” 
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1H  n mu 


Myrtle  is  a very  thoughtful 
girl  turtle  this  month.  She  wanders 
around  campus  buried  deep  in  her 
extra  thick  shell  and  only  peers  out 
once  in  a while  to  check  up  on 
what’s  happening  to  life  in  general. 

As  far  as  life  in  general  goes, 
Myrtle  has  discovered  some  rather 
startling  things  indeed.  She  finds 
that  most  of  the  girls  on  the  hill 
have  suddenly  become  left-handed. 
Now  they  can  flash  their  brand  new 
engagement  rings  to  better  advan- 
tage. Thev  have  formed  little  clubs, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ignore 
girls  who  are  only  pinned  or  going 
steady,  to  discuss  the  values  of  dish- 
cloths and  Draino  Pudding  and  to 
get  out  the  old  toothbrush  and  clean 
their  rings.  Now  that  they  are 
settled  in  life,  there  is  only  one 
question  left  which  can  startle 
them — “Is  it  paid  for?”  Myrtle 
wonders  if  they  (juite  know  what 
they’re  about? 


ND  AS  FOR  THE  BOYS  ON  THE 
hill”,  says  Myrtle,  “they  are  com- 
pletely frantic.  They  wander 
around  in  fatigue  suits  looking  like 
convicts,  and  march,  and  surmount 
obstacles,  and  are  all  just  the  army 
kids.  Practically  every  week  they 
have  a farewell  party  down  at  the 
house  for  a brother  who  is  about  to 
cut  out  for  the  armed  forces  any 
minute.  The  brother  usually  leaves 


three  months  later.  It  isn’t  safe  to 
give  the  come-on  to  anyone  any- 
more on  this  hill  of  ours  because 
he’s  just  as  likely  as  not  to  have  a 
wife  and  even  several  babies.” 

After  that  last  bitter  remark. 
Myrtle  Turtle  clamps  her  ear  muffs 
farther  down  her  neck  and  trudges 
on.  “It  wouldn’t  he  so  bad,  if  only 
there  weren’t  so  much  talk  about 
things  that  people  don’t  know  any- 
thing about,”  she  mutters.  One  day 
we  hear  that  every  boy  is  leaving 
immediately  for  active  duty  in 
South  Africa.  The  next  day  Curly 
announces  that  the  girls  in  the 
dormitory  must  share  their  rooms 
with  20,000  bombardier  cadets. 
Then  Miss  Stamp  asks  the  Women’s 
League  to  make  special  rulings  for 
the  detaclunent  of  WAAC’s  moving 
into  Sylvester  Hall.  What  is  a poor 
girl  turtle  to  believe? 


Of  course  Myrtle  likes  to  spread 
rumors  her  own  self.  This  is  what 


happened  to  her.  She  was  (juietly 
sitting  in  the  Old  Line  office  when 
someone  began  banging  on  the  door 
that  connects  with  the  Diamondback 
office.  Who  could  it  be  but  Mr. 
Reid  who  poked  his  head  in  and 
said,  “See,  here’s  another  one!” 
Myrtle  was  .a  little  hurt  at  first, 
thinking  that  he  was  talking  about 
her.  But  then  the  head  of  an  army 
officer  poked  thru  the  door,  smiled, 
and  popped  back  again.  They  were 
goofing  at  the  little  Old  Line  office 
itself.  All  Myrtle  asks  is  that  they 
tell  her  what  it’s  all  about  before 
they  move  iu  General  MacArthur’s 
bed. 

And  so,  it  is  with  strange 
thoughts  that  Myrtle  wanders  on. 
She  sees  the  May  Queen  plowing 
thru  melting  slush  on  a January 
May  Day.  She  sees  the  seniors  ice 
skating  on  Greenbelt  Lake  for  their 
class  picnic.  She  sees  young  Mr.’s 
and  Mrs.’s  walking  hand  in  hand 
to  class.  She  sees  an  empty,  silent 
boulevard.  She  sees  even  the  eter- 
nal chemistry  building  lights  fad- 
ing into  the  darkness  of  a complete 
blackout.  She  decides  that  these  are 
troubled  times  indeed.  But  she 
knows  that  spring  will  soon  be  here. 
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OF  HUVUIID 
THe  jlK 


BY 

GILBERT  CULLEN 


il  GIRL  COMES  INTO  HER  ROOM  at  Aiiiie  AiTuidel,  tiled  from  her  three 
liours  of  slow  afternoon  classes.  She  throws  her  books  on  the  bed  and 
snaps  on  her  radio.  The  tubes  begin  to  purr.  Suddenly  a smooth  voice 
floats  out  into  the  room.  “This  is  the  Old  Line  Network  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Broadcasting  System,  bringing  you  our  afternoon 
program  of  recorded  dance  novelties  . . . ‘Swing  and  Sway  the  Collegi- 
ate Way!’  ” 

Up  in  Sylvester  Hall,  the  swing  pours  out  to  a group  of  hoys  gathered 
together  for  an  afternoon  jazz  session.  The  same  music  floats  from  the 
open  door  of  the  S.  G.  A.  office  in  the  Administration  building.  The 
tune  is  picked  up  in  the  Infirmary,  the  Dining  Hall,  the  Publications 
Oflice  — anywhere  that  there  is  a radio  on  campus.  This  is  the  campus 
broadcasting  system  of  the  near,  the  very  near,  future. 

The  idea  of  a radio  system  at  Maryland  was  not  a new  one.  Back 
in  1941,  Barney  Balch,  who  is  now  working  for  N.  B.  C.,  and  Dan 
Rice,  who  is  supervising  programming  for  the  present  system,  tried 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  such  a station,  hut  did  not  succeed.  Early 
in  the  summer  semester  of  1942,  a group  of  students  realized  the  need 
for  a campus  broadcasting  network  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  campus 
with  local  news  and  entertainment  through  the  medium  of  their  radio 
sets.  The  Student  Government  Association  president  sent  out  a call 
for  those  interested  and  the  response  of  amateur  radio  operators  was 
hopeful.  I was  appointed  to  head  the  group,  and  with  an  appropriation 
from  the  S.  G.  A.,  the  machinery  for  constructing  and  operating  a sta- 
tion was  set  in  motion. 

Objectively,  The  Old  Line  Network  is  just  another  spot  on  the  radio 
dial.  But  though  it  works  like  a regular  station  for  technical  reasons 
it  is  not  a radio  station  in  the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — and  therefore  does  not  need  a license. 

In  layman’s  language,  the  FCC  doesn’t  apply  its  regulations  to  any 
transmitter  that  broadcasts  a very  short  distance,  because  if  it  did,  it 
would  have  to  apply  them  to  a numlier  of  gadgets  in  which  it  is  not 
interested.  Wireless  phonographs  and  remote-control-timing  devices 
are  really  miniature  transmitters  which  liroadcast  across  tlie  room 
to  your  own  radio.  The  distance  these  gadgets  are  allowed  to  radiate 
their  signal  varies  with  the  wave  length,  hut  in  general  anything  that 
Inoadcasts  fewer  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the  sender’s  property  is 
safe  from  Federal  interference.  That  “two  hundred  feet”  ruling  affects 
us  greatly.  If  the  FCC  interprets  the  rule  strictly,  we  will  not  he  able 
to  reach  beyond  the  boulevard.  But  if  we  can  convince  the  government 
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that  the  number  of  students  living  in  College  Park 
equals  those  living  on  the  hill  and  should  he  con- 
sidered part  of  the  campus,  we  will  prohahly  soon  he 
able  to  include  the  fraternities  and  sororities  in  our 
radio  audiences. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  system  of  send- 
ing out  a signal  of  sufficient  strength  to  he  heard  in 
the  radio.  Sometimes  wires  through  the  campus  un- 
derground tunnels  connect  the  transmitter  separately 
to  the  heating  pipes  or  steel  frameworks  of  each 
dormitory.  Sometimes  several  dormitories  are  given 
miniature  l)oaster  transmitters.  Each  campus  has  its 
own  tailor-made  system. 

V 

IJINCE  WIRES  ARE  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  OBTAIN  ill  any 
quantity  today  we  had  to  use  the  existing  facilities. 
We  found  that  in  each  huilding  there  is  a network  of 
wires.  The  110  volt  a.  c.  wiring  reaches  every  room 
and  is  hrought  to  a central  point  in  the  huilding. 
Buildings  on  campus  are  connected  hy  wires  that 
bring  the  current.  We  erected  a system  covering  the 
entire  campus  with  one  centrally  located  transmitter, 
using  no  wires  except  those  of  the  regular  electric 
power  system.  But  there  is  one  more  problem  to  he 
overcome.  Almost  every  huilding  on  campus  is  sup- 
plied with  electricity  at  110  volts  potential,  stepped 
down  from  2,300  volts  hy  transformers  in  or  near  the 
huilding.  Now  a peculiar  effect  is  encountered.  The 
signal  will  go  from  the  high  tension  (2,300  volt)  side 
to  the  low  tension  (110  volt)  side  with  a fairly  small 
loss  of  strength,  hut  almost  no  signal  at  all  will  pass 
through  the  transformer  in  the  other  direction.  Thus 
the  output  of  the  transmitter  must  he  fed  into  the 
2,300  volt  lines  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  campus.  Our 
transmitter,  a master  power  oscillator,  will  have  an 
input  of  twenty  watts.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  thirty 
watts  Harvard  uses  and  the  one  fifth  of  a watt  George- 
town uses. 

Due  to  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  amateur  radio 
operators  on  the  campus,  priorities  on  parts  did  not 
hold  us  up  except  through  small  condensors.  These 
are  unobtainable  today  and  were  the  cause  of  our 
being  held  up  for  three  months.  It  was  only  until 
they  were  donated  to  us  hy  George  Abraham  that  we 
were  able  to  proceed  further.  The  station  was  built 
almost  single  handedly  by  George  Reynolds,  a senior 
in  electrical  engineering,  who  designed  the  system, 
donated  most  of  the  parts  and  all  of  his  spare  time. 
Our  equipment  consists  of  two  rooms;  one,  a sound- 
proof studio;  three  microphones  of  the  junior  veloci- 
ty type;  six  turntables,  a six  channel  pre-amplifier, 
and  various  other  devices.  The  completeness  of  this 


eipiipment  gives  us  reason  to  be  rated  as  one  of  the 
best  college  stations  now  opinating. 

The  station  staff  is  divided  into  three  separate,  co- 
ordinated groups.  There  are  the  technical,  program- 
ming, and  business  stalls.  The  bulk  of  the  jiersonal 
work  lies  with  the  programming  department.  We  plan 
to  be  on  the  air  two  hours  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday,  aliout  three  hours  on  Sunday,  and  {)ossibly 
a few  hours  on  Friday  night.  This  is  a total  of  about 
fifteen  hours  a week.  When  considering  the  eighteen 
hours  of  daily  broadcasting  by  the  regular  radio  sta- 
tions, our  schedule  seems  very  light.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  every  hour  on  the  air  re- 
(piires  a minimum  of  three  and  a half  hours  of  prep- 
aration. 

No  morning  show  is  planned  l)ecause  most  stu- 
dents do  not  listen  to  their  radios  more  than  a few 
minutes.  The  afternoon  show  is  made  up  primarily 
of  request  numbers  and  other  various  record  shows. 
The  evening  show  will  feature  light  music  and  variety 
shows,  talks  by  various  administrative  officials, 
round  table  discussions,  and  all  guest  sjieakers.  We 
hope  someday  to  equal  the  success  that  Hanard  had 
in  obtaining  guest  speakers.  Ann  Corio  once  spoke 
over  this  school’s  network  on  the  art  of  strip-tease. 

ilLTHOUGH  THE  Student  GOVERNMENT  has  made  us 
a small  appropriation,  we  regard  it  as  merely  a loan 
which  should  be  paid  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Our 
idea  is  to  make  The  Old  Line  Network  as  self-sub- 
sidizing as  possible.  The  money  from  advertising 
will  go  into  new  eipiipment  for  the  studio.  W e are 
so  determined  to  make  it  a financially  independent 
activity  that  we  will  ask  the  students  for  subscriptions 
in  the  form  of  stock  before  we  will  go  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  more  money.  W e have  been  in  con- 
tact with  a few'  national  advertising  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  radio  time.  Old  Gold  cigarettes 
and  Arrow'  Shirts  have  indicated  their  willingness  but 
are  waiting  to  see  how  the  enrollment  is  affected  after 
February. 

In  1942  the  campus  broadcasters  formed  the  In- 
tercollegiate Broadcasting  System  (IBS),  and  held 
their  first  convention  at  Brown.  George  Reynolds  and 
I recentlv  returned  from  the  last  convention  which 
was  held  at  Columbia  University.  It  has  grown  in 
these  few  years  from  five  stations  to  thirty-three 
spread  from  Maryland  to  Stanford  with  the  bnlk  of 
the  membership  in  New  England.  Here  we  learned 
how  a perfectly  legal  form  of  bootleg  broadcasting 
was  invented. 

Continued  on  page  14 
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BY 

HARRY 

BACCUS 

T 

I HE  PARTY  WAS  NO  LONGER  ROLLING  MERRILY  ALONG. 
The  storm  of  hilarity  had  all  but  spent  itself,  and  the 
people  were  sitting  about  the  rooms  of  the  handsome 
apartment  in  little  puddles  of  conversation.  Harry 
Janis  straddled  the  piano  liench,  resting  an  elbow  on 
the  keyboard.  He  looked  up  from  bis  pensive  con- 
templation of  Bob  Ballentine’s  cordovan  toe  and, 
turning  to  the  piano,  picked  out  a tune  with  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand.  Bob,  glass  of  beer  in  one 
hand,  sat  up  straighter  and  removed  the  cigarette 
from  between  his  lips  with  his  other  hand. 

“What’s  that,  Harry?  Sounds  familiar,”  he  said. 
“Brahms.  Something  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Second  Symphony.” 

“Play  it  again,  Harry,”  he  said.  “I  like  that.” 
Harry  ran  through  the  simple  melody  once  more. 


When  he  had  finished  he  shook  his  head  and  said; 

“Great  guy,  that  Brahms.  I can’t  get  enough  of 
him.” 

Bob  puckered  his  lips  and  drew  down  his  eye- 
brows. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  I can’t  say  much  for  Brahms. 
He  seems  ...  I don’t  know,  he  just  doesn’t  affect  me, 
except  to  bore  me.” 

Harry  bad  swung  around  to  face  him.  He  looked 
shocked. 

“Oh,  Bob!”  he  said.  “You  can’t  say  that  of 
Brahms.  He’s  terrific.  He’s  my  boy.” 

“No,  Harry,  I ...  I can’t  see  it.” 

Harry  shook  his  head  slowly  and  bit  bis  lip.  Then 
he  stiffened  and  inhaled  deeply;  but,  before  be  could 
speak,  Bob  was  exclaiming: 

“Where  in  the  Hell  is  that  wife  of  mine?  She  was 
with  Carl  an  hour  ago,  and  I haven’t  seen  her  since.” 
Harry  exhaled  suddenly  and  it  sounded  like  a 
promethean  sigh. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said. 

“Harriet’s  three  months  pregnant,  you  know.”  Bob 
frowned  furiously.  “Ethel  is  probably  looking  for 
Carl,  too;  for  an  old  married  man,  he  certainly  does 
get  around.” 

Harry  raised  his  eyebrows  and  cocked  his  head  to 
one  side.  Married  people  sure  had  a hell  of  a time. 

Bob  struggled  to  remove  tbe  frown,  apparently  try- 
ing to  dismiss  the  thought  of  his  wife’s  prolonged 
absence. 

“Harry,”  he  said.  “If  you  want  really  great  music, 
you  have  to  go  to  Mozart.  The  man  was  a genius  of 
the  highest  rank.  Why,  there  is  nothing  in  the  entire 
literature  to  compare  with  a Mozart  piano  concerto. 
Take  K 467.  It  is — ” 

Harry  interrupted: 

“Granted,  Bob,  granted  that  Mozart  was  the  great- 
est musical  genius  who  ever  lived,  but  Brahms — ” 
Bob  continued: 

“It  is  so  subtle,  so  lovely  and  aloof.” 

“No,  Bob,  that’s  where  Brahms  shines — subtlety. 
Mozart  is  only  subtle  in  his  expression  of  . . . of 
essentially  simple  and  lucid  thought.  Now,  Brahms 
is  both  subtle  in  thougbt  and  so  mucb  richer  and  more 
daring  in  his  development  and  expression  of  that 
thought.” 

Harry  was  getting  wound  up.  Bob  broke  in  almost 
plaintively: 

“But  Mozart  is  so  . . . out  of  this  world.  Brahms 
is  Hamburgian,  earthy,  of  the  people.  Speaking  of 
people,  where  is  my  wife?” 

Bob’s  forebead,  beneath  a thinning  head  of  hair, 
wrinkled  again  in  the  deep  frown.  He  leaned  back 

Continued  on  page  18 
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I'o  Marylanders,  the  Junior  Prom  means  dancing 
on  the  gleaming  floor  of  the  Willard  ballroom.  It 
means  white  orchids  and  sequin  covered  dresses. 
It  means  white  ties  and  freshly  pressed  tails.  It 
means  waiting  in  line  for  bids  and  crowding  into 
a creeping  elevator.  It  means  wanting  one  orchestra 
and  signing  another.  It  means  writing  invitations 
to  chaperones  and  shaking  hands  with  the  faculty 
as  they  stand  in  the  receiving  line.  It  means  weeks 
of  work  and  planning  for  one.  night  of  glamour  and 
excitement. 

Ted  Beurman  and  Phyllis  Wolfe  lead  the  Prom  of 
1942,  assisted  by  Ruth  Dudley  and  Bill  Helhock. 
Whether  it  will  mean  dancing  in  the  Gym-Armory 
or  riding  on  the  Greyhound  bus  this  year,  we  do 
not  know.  However  we  do  know  that  nothing  can 
change  the  position  of  the  Junior  Prom  from  the 
top  of  the  list  of  social  events  at  the  I niversity  of 
Maryland. 


BILL  HELBOCK  PHYLLIS  WOLFE  TED  BEURMAN 
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Illustrated  by 
Elinor  M cDonald 


War  comks.  The  governinent  takes  over.  Styles 
change.  Wliat  witli  the  rationings,  shortages,  ami 
priorities,  clothes  become  less  and  less  — in  width 
of  course!  The  W.  P.  B.  orders  simple  clothes,  nar- 
row skirts,  jackets  less  than  25  inches  long,  no  wool 
linings,  no  metal  fasteners,  no  pockets,  no  flaps,  limit- 
ed dyes — practically  no  clothes!  The  girl  of  1943 
must  adjust  herself  to  new-  styles,  accessories  and 
fabrics. 

Drawstrings  take  the  place  of  metal  fasteners,  giv- 
ing that  drawn-in  look.  Just  to  spite  the  shortage  of 
wool,  fnr  steps  into  coat  linings  even  if  oidy  heiresses 
can  aflord  them.  Braid  and  fringe  replace  pockets, 
flaps,  and  peplnms  (extra  yardage  just  above  the  hips 
if  yon  men  are  wondering).  Braid,  in  fact,  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  place  one  can  conceive  of.  Rope 
sometimes  snhstitutes  for  it.  Maybe  that’s  to  prove 
the  old  adage  “Give  her  enough  rope  and  she’ll  hang 
herself.”  Or  am  I paraphrasing?  String  gloves  are 
the  current  rage.  (I  got  a pair  for  Christmas.)  But- 
tons are  all  of  plastic.  Scarfs  with  ball  fringe  de- 
signed by  Dache  are  the  newest.  It’s  apparent  Vogue 
has  never  taken  a gander  at  the  Maryland  campus. 

Skating  skirts  are  no  longer  short  and  very  full  hut 
slim  and  knee  length — government  orders,  hoys!  Suits 
made  according  to  the  new  laws  governing  clothes  are 
called  Law  Suits.  Clever,  or  don’t  you  think?  Coats 
come  in  many  styles  this  season.  Madame  may  take 
her  choice.  ( What  every  girl  would  like  to  hear! ) 
There  are  bulky  overcoats  with  deep  armholes  to  wear 
over  suits.  There  are  fitted  reefers  named  Chester- 
field which  used  to  he  a cigarette.  Then  there  is  the 
last  word  in  coat  styles — the  peg-top  silhouette. 
Jackets  are  now  made  minus  collars.  To  he  really 
sharp,  wear  evening  clothes  studded  with  sequins  that 
consist  of  day  length  coats  and  dresses.  And  then  try 
to  get  a date!  But  if  you  must  he  conseiwative,  there 
are  long  evening  dresses  with  that  “draped  shape” 
appearance.  Front  fullness  is  the  only  fullness  this 
year. 

The  basic  black  dress  is  still  basic.  There  are 
bright  clothes  left  that  were  dyed  before  priorities 
came  into  effect.  Cranberry  is  the  newest  gay  shade. 
To  he  really  war-conscious  wear  comparatively  dye- 
free  beige,  g"rey,  oatmeal,  or  biscuit.  Note  that  that 
means  the  (colors  oatmeal  and  biscuit,  not  the  foods! 
In  spite  of  the  many  dyes  used  in  war  work,  three- 
fourths  of  this  year’s  winter  coats  were  colored. 

New  fabrics  are  being  created,  and  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  war  industries  aie  being  used.  The  casein  in 
milk  (a  home  ec.  student  was  the  source  of  that  in- 
formation ) has  been  made  into  a new  fabric  called 

Continued  on  page  14 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

WASHINOTON 


ft 


TO  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  OF  AMERICA; 


You  have  reason  to  take  pride  in  your  contribution 
to  victory.  You  have  been  asked  to  make  sacrifices,  to  work 
harder,  to  center  your  entire  life  about  the  great  task  that 
must  be  done  — and  you  have  responded  with  a loyalty  and 
devotion  to  country  that  is  indeed  commendable. 

The  nation  in  peace-time  looks  to  the  colleges  for 
its  future  leaders.  But  in  war,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
student  be  trained  for  leadership  a generation  hence.  Amer- 
ican life  of  that  generation  will  be  determined  by  what  we 
do  here  and  now. 

The  colleges  therefore,  must  train  all  able-bodied 
students  for  immediate  leadership  in  the  armed  forces.  To 
this  end,  the  war-time  college  curriculum  must  emphasize  those 
subjects  which  best  train  the  individual  for  war-time  service. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  needs  of 
our  armed  forces  over-ride  all  other  considerations.  Only  the 
Government  ~ the  Army  and  the  Navy  — can  determine  the  capacity' 
in  which  the  student  is  best  qualified  to  serve,  the  specific 
training  he  must  receive,  or  the  length  of  time  he  can  remain 
in  college  before  going  on  active  duty. 

I can  only  say  to  you  that  the  Navy  needs  college- 
trained  men  — men  trained  to  leadership.  And  whether  you  shall 
serve  as  a commissioned  officer,  a non-commissioned  officer,  or 
an  apprentice  seEcnem,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  your  own 
initiative.  Work  hard!  Play  hardJ  But  let  study,  exercise 
and  recreation  be  proportioned  not  to  your  own  desires  but  to 
the  urgent,  pressing  needs  of  your  country. 

This  is  your  own  individual  responsibility.  Meet  it 
as  men  — men  privileged  to  live  in  America;  men  privileged  to 
serve  under  its  flag. 


SCRAP-SCRIPT 


Not  so  long  ago,  Santa  Clara  College’s  husky  right 
tackle,  Alvin  L.  Collier,  was  throwing  the  blocks  into 
his  opposing  Stanford’s  left  tackle,  Claude  Purkitt.  Today 
A1  and  Claude  are  playing  on  the  same  All-American 
Line,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brother  lieutenants 
in  training  units  at  Camp  Roberts. 


the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware?  . . . 
that  1200  students  at  Vanderbilt  University  were  given 
special  courses  at  night  to  prepare  them  for  work  in  war 
production  plants?  . . . that  Miss  Leola  Micheals,  Princi- 
pal Library  Assistant  at  Selfridge  Field,  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois? 


When  the  first  shipment  of 
women  arrived  to  start  the  W A AC 
training  course  at  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  they  discovered  that  the  bar- 
racks, like  all  Army  barracks,  had 
no  shades  on  the  windows.  What 
was  worse  there  wasn’t  a single 
shade  on  the  post,  because  the  Army 
never  bothered  about  privacy  be- 
fore. Embarrassed  officers  had  the 
ladies’  windows  covered  with  sapo- 
lio  while  they  solved  the  problem. 

“Action  Overhead,”  a demonstration  of  what  may 
occur  during  an  air  raid,  will  be  presented  by  the  War  De- 
partment Civilian  Protection  School,  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  major  cities  throughout  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  Equipped  with  theatrical  effects,  “Ac- 
tion Overhead”  is  designed  to  teach  people  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  in  event  of  an  air  raid. 


The  W.P.B.  has  issued  an  or- 
der which  will  be  a real  blow  to 
fitter  bugs.  The  “zoot  suits”  and 
“juke”  coats  are  out  for  the  dura- 
tion. The  “zoot  suit,”  which  fea- 
tures a coat  that  comes  down  al- 
most to  the  knee  and  trousers  that 
have  a high  rise  and  are  full  at  the 
knee,  and  the  “juke”  coat,  which  is 
a very  long  jacket,  waste  entirely 
too  much  material  that  is  needed 
for  essential  clothing. 


Did  you  know  . . . that  on  the  wall  in  the  Army’s  Re- 
ception Hall  at  Camp  Livingston  there  is  a Navy  Recruit- 
ing poster  ? . . . that  an  Army  hostess  or  librarian  must  be 
a college  graduate?  . . . that  Cornell  has  the  largest  R.  0. 
T.  C.  unit  in  the  Army’s  2nd  Corps  Area  which  comprises 
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In  recognition  of  its  value  as 
a means  of  increasing  the  morale 
of  a unit,  the  custom  of  decorating 
airplanes,  tanks,  and  other  organ- 
izational equipment  with  an  indi- 
vidual characteristic  design  has 
been  authorized  by  the  War  De- 
partment. American  warriors,  serv- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  world 
from  China  to  England,  have  been 
doing  this  but  now  it’s  legal. 

The  tube-for-tube  exchange  over  toilet  goods  coun- 
ters is  now  netting  war  production  about  forty  tons  a 
month  of  critical  metal.  This  amount,  however,  does  not 
satisfy  either  the  WPB  officials  or  the  Tin  Salvage  Insti- 
tute, reclaimers  of  tin  tube  containers  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Institute  estimates  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1942,  the  American  public  consumed  a monthly 
average  of  over  six  hundred  tons  of  metal  in  tubes.  On 
this  basis  a far  larger  amount  should  be  salvaged.  Are  you 
doing  your  share? 

C.E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of 
Public  Health  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School,  recommended  a return  to 
old-fashioned  long  underwear  as  a 
means  of  cutting  down  fuel  con- 
sumption. He’s  asked  fashion  lead- 
ers to  glamourize  ski  suits  for  every 
day  wear  as  they  would  effectively 
hide  feminine  woolie-ivoolies. 

How  Times  Have  Changed  Department— Almost  one 
million  pounds  of  scrap  were  obtained  by  smashing  thirty 
tanks  parked  in  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Field  Mu- 
seum. Included  was  a big,  lumbering  German  42-tonner, 
which  was  considered  the  fastest  tank  in  the  World  War. 
It  crashed  its  way  through  at  8 miles  an  hour. 

At  Camp  W alters,  Texas,  the 
laundry  has  posted  a sign  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  recreation 
hall  which  reads  as  follows:  “In  the 
future  all  soldiers  will  trim  their 
toe  nails  or  wear  shoes  in  bed. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  sheets 
being  torn.” 


The  wartime  need  for  physicists 
has  been  stressed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  past  few  months. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Institute 
on  Education  and  the  War,  Lieutenant 
General  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Com- 
manding General,  Services  of  Supply, 
War  Department,  said  in  part: 

“We  need  men  with  knowledge  of 
physics,  mathematics,  the  fundamen- 
tals of  radio,  principles  of  mechanics, 
electrical  shop  work,  automotive  me- 
chanics and  all  the  other  basic  special- 
ized training  essential  for  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  Army.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  A.  W.  Rad- 
ford, director  of  training  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  said: 

“We  want  you  to  drive  home  to  the 
boys  who  wish  to  enter  naval  flying 
that  they  cannot  have  mathematics 
enough  nor  physics  enough.” 

The  first  report  of  the  War  Policy 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Physics  declared: 

“New  tools  of  war  have  been  de- 
vised which  can  swing  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory. They  utilize  results  of  research 
in  electronics,  electric  waves,  acous- 
tics, mechanics  and  optics.  Physicists 
have  devised  these  new  tools,  engi- 
neers have  shaped  them  for  manufac- 
ture, and  manufacturers  are  produc- 
ing them.  Men  are  needed  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them,  to  test  and  maintain 
them,  to  improve  them,  and  to  devise 
new  ones.  These  men  are  of  many 
kinds,  from  high  school  graduates  to 
doctors  of  philosophy,  but  one  thing 
they  must  have  in  common  — knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  laws  of  phys- 
ics on  which  the  operation  of  these 
tools  depends. 

“Training  in  physics  for  all  of  these 
operations  and  at  all  of  these  levels  is 
urgently  needed.” 


A student  conscious  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  about  him  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciative of  the  changes  wrought  in 
the  past  decade  in  which  physics  has 
been  involved.  He  has  noticed  im- 
provements in  the  designs  of  airplanes 
by  which  they  fly  faster,  higher,  and 
more  safely.  He  has  been  aware  of  de- 
velopments along  the  lines  of  radio, 
gunnery,  the  sound  detection  of  sub- 
marines, radio  detection  of  airplanes, 
and  of  the  many  advances  in  metal- 
lurgy. 

Physics  cover  so  much  ground  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  it  is  and  what 
it  is  not.  I like  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  A.  Saunders,  of  Har- 
vard University,  in  his  text,  “A  Sur- 
vey of  Physics” : 

“The  subject  of  physics  has  to  do 
with  the  study  of  nearly  all  inanimate 
nature,  and  underlies  all  the  other  sci- 


*  Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Bohn,  Associate  frofetsor 
of  Physics  at  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, discusses  the  subject's  impor- 
tance in  the  total  effort  to  win  the  war. 


ences,  as  well  as  the  scientific  develop- 
ments in  engineering,  agriculture, 
medicine,  the  fine  arts,  etc.  Those  who 
know  physics  well  are  best  able  to  say 
beforehand  what  practical  plan  will  be 
most  likely  to  work  out  successfully  in 
a given  situation,  even  though  nothing 
just  like  it  may  ever  have  been  tried 
before.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  comes 
from  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  science  and  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  a consideration  of  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  intelli- 
gent accumulation  of  facts,  laws,  and 
methods  of  attack.  There  is  very  little 
chance  about  such  knowledge.  It  is 
only  by  sound,  careful  thinking,  con- 
tinually put  to  the  test  by  the  solution 
of  problems,  that  anyone  can  attain  to 
a mastery  of  such  a subject.” 

In  studying  physics,  the  student  has 
the  satisfaction,  not  only  of  preparing 
himself  for  greater  service  in  the  war, 
but  also  of  acquiring  training  that  will 
help  him  in  many  ways  in  his  post-war 
occupation  or  profession. 


Dr.  Bohn,  on  the  right,  is  shown  with  his  students  in  his  laboratory. 


Captain  1 

Joseph  Ahee  >* 

University  of  Arizona 

Ahee,  attached  to  the  ,.’^y 
military  legation  in  ?' 

Egypt,  hred  the  first 
shot  in  the  first  U.  S. 

armored  tank  participation  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  in  Libya.  Ahee  had  been  sent 
to  Egypt  because  of  his  knowledge  of  Syrian. 


Earl  R.  Tash  ^ 

Air  Corps 

Washington  State  '39 

Tash  has  been  award- 

ed  the  Distinguished  ^ 

Flying  Cross  for  his 
participation  in  a 

bombing  raid  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf.  Tash  was 
also  in  a bomber  squadron  which  came  up  from 
Java  to  blast  Japanese  ships  at  Davao. 


Jb  Patrick  W.  McIntyre 

^*1*'  I Purdue  University,  '35 

* ****«».,  g < For  the  outstanding 
^Ik  i role  he  played  in 

|j>  • alH  ^By  bombing  operations 
out  of  Java,  McIntyre 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
He  had  received  his  flight  training  at  Randolph 
Field  and  after  was  sent  to  the  Philippines. 


MR.  RICHARD  LAHLKY,  principal  of  the 
Corcuron  School  of  Art. 
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Marian  Simpson,  Alpha  Delta  Pi 

.\nn  Stillwagon,  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 

‘‘Rnsty”  Needle,  Alpha  Sigma 

Patricia  Spellacy,  Alpha  Xi  Delta 

Jane  Cushman,  Delta  Delta  Delta 

Peggy  W'eidenhammer,  Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Lucille  Stewart,  Kappa  Delta 

iMarilyn  Henderson,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Rhoda  Shur,  Phi  Sigma  Sigma 

Lucy  Jane  Stewart,  Sigma  Kappa 
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LUCY  JANE  STEWART 

Sigma  Kappa 
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ANN  STILLWAGON 

Alpha  O mi  cron  Pi 
Second  I ’lace 


LUCILLE  STEWART 

Kappa  Delta 
Third  Place 
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FASHION  FOOTNOTES 

Continued  from  page  10 

Aralac.  Many  coats  are  made  from 
waste  nylon.  (So  that’s  what’s  be- 
come of  nylon  stockings!)  Silk  net 
is  not  rationed  and  can  be  found  all 
over  the  place.  Its  latest  use  is  in 
corsets  that  lace  up  in  order  to  cut 
down  on  the  rubber  and  on  the 
figure. 

Some  little  odds  and  ends  that 
have  resulted  from  the  war  are: 
Vogue’s  grey  fur  slacks  and  bed 
jackets  with  petal  collars  to  counter- 
act the  oil-shortage;  shoes  made  of 
strips  of  hinged  sections  to  use 
waste  leather  as  shown  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Harper’s  if  you  want 
proof;  furlough  wedding  dresses; 
and  Tussy’s  Jeep  Red  lipstick. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  he  that  women  will  have  to  carry 
step-ladders.  Then  they  can  board 
the  street-cars  if  skirts  keep  getting 
slimmer.  Of  course,  they  could  end 
all  fashion  controversies,  and  join 
the  WAAC’S  or  the  WAVES.  Re- 
cruiting stations  open  day  and 
night! 


RUN.  JOEI  IT'S  GOING  TO  BE  HELL  . . . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ON  THE  AIR..  . Continued  from  page  7 


George  Abraham  and  David  Borst  were  freshmen 
at  Brown  in  1936.  The  hoys  lived  in  different  dormi- 
tories and  one  day  decided  they  wanted  a system  of 
communicating  with  each  other.  Each  got  a micro- 
phone and  by  running  wires  between  the  two  dormi- 
tories arrayed  a speaking  system  which  utilized  the 
loudspeakers  of  their  radios.  Other  freshmen  wanted 
to  join  this  wired  communication  system.  Presently 
thousands  of  feet  of  wire  were  strung  around  the 
campus.  But  the  wires  were  continually  breaking  and 
the  general  appearance  was  had.  So  they  evolved 
a system  of  a number  of  tiny  transmitters,  linked  by 
underground  wires,  hut  not  needing  to  he  wired  to 
the  individual  radios.  Now  the  system  changed  from 
wired  communication  to  radio.  The  next  step  was 
the  utilizing  of  a ready-made  metal  network  as  an- 
tennae for  better  coverage.  The  system  had  already 
become  known  as  the  Brown  Network.  Other  colleges 


followed  suit,  having  called  their  systems  “networks” 
rather  than  “stations”.  Harvard  acquired  a Crimson 
Network,  University  of  Connecticut  a Husky  Network, 
and  Wesleyan  a Cardinal  Network. 

The  IBS  is  the  focal  point  of  all  college  stations. 
It  solicits  national  advertising,  exchanges  program 
ideas,  issues  monthly  bulletins  of  technical  advice, 
and  provides  a record  exchange.  Recently  the  IBS 
and  college  broadcasting  passed  another  milestone 
with  the  creation  of  an  actual  college  network  utiliz- 
ing frequency  modulation.  This  is  a new  idtra-short 
wave  which  cannot  he  heard  on  the  standard  radio. 
Instead  we  receive  it  on  our  FM  receiver  and  rebroad- 
cast it  over  our  network.  With  the  establishment  of 
college  radio  stations  as  a network,  a medium  now 
exists  through  which  American  universities  may  be 
reached  for  the  first  time  as  a unit. 

Continued  on  page  16 
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DISPATCHES 

Soft  drinks  may  sell  for  twenty-  five  cents  and  ice  cream 
sodas  for  seventy-five  cents  before  the  war  is  over,  Hugh 
P.  Beirne,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  in  Missouri,  predicts. 

American  slang  is  appearing  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
brought  there  by  Yank  air  crews  who  are  laying  eggs 
on  Tobruk  and  Bengazi.  A bomber  heading  for  Ben- 
gali goes  over  the  "bus  route."  A trip  over  Tobruk  is 
the  "milk  run." 

In  annals  of  military  history  sergeants  have  probably 
run  the  gamut  of  soldier’s  emotions.  Nothing  is  so  touch- 
ing as  the  case  of  a sergeant  at  Fort  Bliss,  which  has  a 
sort  of  Shangri-La  name  itself.  The  fellow’s  name,  with 
appropriate  rank,  is  Sergeant  Deluxe.  He  will  soon  attain 
the  height  of  sergeant  perfection,  too.  His  papers  are  in 
the  promotion  mill  and  he’s  going  to  end  up  being  known 
as  Master  Sergeant  Deluxe. 

Pvt.  Stirl  Hatfield  and  Pvt.  Cleatis  McCoy,  whose  fam- 
ilies have  set  the  styles  for  Kentucky  feuding  for  half  a 
century,  have  buried  the  hatchet  for  the  duration  and 
six  months.  The  two  mountain  boys  are  working  side 
by  side  in  the  Quartermaster  Replacement  Center  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.  The  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys  began 
their  quibbling  in  1886  when  one  family  accused  the 
other  of  stealing  a razorback  hog.  Some  350  members 
of  the  two  houses  died  with  their  boots  on  before  the 
thing  was  cleared  up. 

The  Naval  Station  at  Banana  River,  Florida,  has  its  own 
slogan,  “Remember  Banana  River!  Let’s  all  stick  together, 
fellows.  The  banana  that  leaves  the  bunch  usually  gets 
skinned.”  The  name  of  their  newspaper  is  “Banana  Peel- 
ing” and  the  most  popular  columns  in  it  are  called,  “Ba- 
nana Slips,”  “Slippery  Peels,”  and  “Banana  Batter.”  You 
can  guess  what  they  order  at  the  soda  counter. 


Failure  seemed  the  fate  for  Jean 
That  is,  until  the  dav 
She  proffered  Prof  a Wint-O-Greeii 
And  walked  off  with  an  "A.” 


MORAL:  Everybody’s  breatli 

offends  now  and  then.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 


FREE!  A BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS 
FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this 
week? 

Send  it  to  your  editor.  You  may  w isecrack  yourself  into 
a free  box  of  Life  Savers! 

For  the  best  gag  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 

Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication. 
The  right  to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  reserved.  Decisions 
of  the  editors  will  be  final.  The  winning  wisecrack  will  be 
published  the  following  month  along  with  the  lucky  win- 
ner’s name. 


HORSE-SENSE 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  has  always  been  known  for  teaching 
a great  many  things  related  to  cavalry.  Sometimes  there’s 
no  limit  to  horse  sense.  Several  months  ago  a bald-headed 
lieutenant  noticed  the  effective  use  of  wool  fat  on  horses  in 
the  stables.  It  seems  as  though  the  wool  fat  was  applied 
over  scarred  tissue  of  horses  and  when  it  was— fiozr  would 
commence  to  grotc.  Putting  his  two  remaining  hairs  to- 
gether, and  with  the  confidence  of  desperation,  the  lieu- 
tenant started  applying  wool  fat  (unused)  to  his  head. 
And  within  one  month’s  time,  according  to  reliable  cav- 
alry sources,  the  lieutenant  has  been  the  proud  possessor 
of  a meager,  but  scrappy,  crop  of  new-grown  hair. 


"Need  any  help?” 


Many  woinen  college  graduates 
have  risen  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  influence,  but  not  many 
can  boast  of  having  become  one  of 
the  most  important  people  in  the 
world.  The  1917  graduating  class  of 
Wellesley  College  included  such  a one, 
however.  The  records  have  her  listed 
as  Mayling  Olive  Soong.  She  is  better 
known  throughout  the  world  today  as 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Together  with  her  husband.  Gener- 
alissimo Chiang,  Madame  Kai-shek 
has  worked  toward  one  ideal— a united 
China.  The  magnificent  fight  that 
China  has  put  up  against  Japan  for 
so  many  years  is  ample  proof  of  the 
Chiangs’  accomplishments. 

W ithin  China  itself,  Madame  Chiang 
has  worked  for  the  rebirth  of  the 
Chinese  nation  in  the  ways  of  justice 
and  democracy.  In  1937,  under  her 
direction.  The  Women’s  Advisory 
Council  of  the  New  Life  Movement 
was  formed  and  it  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  new  and  emancipated  posi- 
tion of  women  in  Chinese  life. 

In  China  Shall  Rise  ylgain,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  written:  “The 
constructive  part  women  must  play  in 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  re- 
surgence of  their  country  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  . . . Women 
are  now  fast  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers which  have  for  aeons  excluded 
them  from  taking  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. They  are  escaping  from  the 
cloistered  confinement  that  prevented 
them  from  contributing  the  leaven  of 
their  intelligence  and  their  ability 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
social  and  political  reforms  and  na- 
tional progress,  and  they  will  supply 
the  energy  and  incentive  which  are 
needed  for  successful  and  progressive 
improvements.” 

For  her  untiring  efforts  to  unify 
China  and  strengthen  it  in  its  war 
against  Japan  and  for  her  voicing  the 
cause  of  China  to  the  world,  Madame 
Chiang  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  and  tributes. 

In  1941,  along  with  Mrs.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  she  was  awarded  the 
American  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  pin. 


WELLESLEY  GIRL 

MAKES  GOOD 


In  1939,  from  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  she  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws.  The  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  con- 
ferred a medal  of  honor  upon  her  in 
April  1939  “in  recognition  of  her  in- 
domitable and  courageous  leadership 
in  the  crisis  of  her  nation’s  peril.”  In 
June  1940,  Madame  Chiang  accepted 
the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the 
American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to 
China.  Henry  Nobel  MacCracken, 
president  of  Vassar  College,  selected 
her  as  one  of  the  five  most  intelligent 
women  in  the  world  in  September, 
1938. 

Wellesley  College  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  this  alumnus  of  hers.  Miss 
Mayling  Soong  entered  Wellesley  in 
the  fall  of  1913,  and  like  the  rest  of 
her  class,  boarded  in  the  village  of 
Wellesley  during  her  freshman  year. 
As  a sophomore,  she  moved  to  the 
campus  and  lived  in  Wood  Cottage 
for  the  rest  of  her  college  career. 

A brilliant  student,  she  majored  in 


United  China  Relief 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  personally 
administers  relief  at  Chungking. 


English  Literature,  and  minored  in 
philosophy.  It  is  said  that  she  partic- 
ularly loved  the  fiery  conflicts  of  Ar- 
thurian romance.  She  studied  French 
and  music  theory,  violin,  and  piano 
all  four  years,  and  also  took  astron- 
omy, history,  botany,  English  compo- 
sition, biblical  history  and  elocution. 

In  her  senior  year  Mayling  was 
named  a Durant  Scholar,  the  highest 
academic  distinction  conferred  by  the 
college.  She  was  barely  twenty  when 
she  was  graduated  with  honor  in 
1917. 

Her  Wellesley  friends  remember 
her  as  sometimes  vivacious,  sometimes 
sober  and  sombre,  but  always  an  in- 
dividualist. She  spoke  English  well, 
with  an  amusing  Georgia  accent.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  who  lived  with 
her  in  Wood  Cottage  writes:  “She 
kept  up  an  awful  thinking  about  every- 
thing. She  was  always  questioning, 
asking  the  nature  of  ideas,  rushing  in 
one  day  to  ask  a definition  of  litera- 
ture, the  next  day  for  a definition  of 
religion.  She  was  a stickler  for  truth, 
and  resented  any  discovery  that  she 
had  ever  been  fed  conventional  mis- 
information . . .” 

Although  she  has  never  returned  to 
America  since  her  graduation  from 
Wellesley,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  retained  her  interest  in  the  col- 
lege and  in  her  class.  She  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  class  of 
1938  and  sent  each  member  of  her 
adopted  class  and  her  own  classmates, 
at  reunion  in  June  1938,  a china  tea 
cup,  a small  Chinese  flag  and  a box 
of  tea.  The  college  received  a large 
Chinese  flag.  In  addition  she  sent 
members  of  her  own  class  little  tea- 
spoons, “to  show  that  a spoon  may  be 
licked,  but  China  can’t.”  It  hasn’t 
been  necessary  to  send  the  spoon  and 
slogan  to  Japan;  she  has  already 
learned  it  the  hard  way! 


LET  THE 


TELL  IT  TO  YOU 

% 

MURREY  MARDER 

Stajj  Sergeant,  LJ.  S.  M.  C.  R. 


On  the  night  of  August  6,  1942, 
steaming  through  the  waters  off  the 
Solomon  Islands,  a Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer carefully  prepared  a message  for 
his  men. 

That  officer  was  Colonel  LeRoy  P. 
Hunt.  His  men  were  members  of  a 
Marine  Corps  Combat  group  who 
were  soon  to  add  a brilliant  page  to 
the  sparkling  heroic  records  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Here  is  a part  of  the  message  trans- 
mitted to  a group  of  fighting  Amer- 
icans on  that  fateful  night: 

“The  coming  action  in  the  Guadal- 
canal area  marks  the  first  offensive  of 
the  war  against  the  enemy,  involving 
ground  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  Marines  have  been  selected  to  ini- 
tiate this  action  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  successive  offensive 
actions  that  will  end  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  our  cause.  The  Marine  Corps 
is  on  the  spot.  Our  country  expects 
nothing  but  victory  from  us  and  it 
shall  have  just  that.” 

Many  of  you  must  have  thought, 
when  the  first  scattered  reports  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  battle  reached  us, 
that— “The  Marines  are  there.  They’ll 
do  the  job.” 


Right:  Marine  Corps  student  officers  learn 
to  operate  a .30  calibre  Browning  machine 
gun.  The  man  in  background  is  operating  a 
range  finder.  Candidates'  Class  (officers' 
training)  is  a ten-week  course. 


In  this  country  there  has  grown  up 
a feeling— almost  a belief— that  what- 
ever the  odds,  the  Leathernecks  will 
come  out  on  top. 

And  yet,  why  does  America  have 
so  great  a confidence  in  its  Marine 
Corps? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know  that  the 
Marine  Corps,  organized  in  1775  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  was  promi- 


nent in  this  Nation’s  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Maybe  some  of  you  have  heard  that 
Marines  fought  under  Washington  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and,  poised  in 
the  rigging  of  John  Paul  Jones’  “Bon 
Homme  Richard”  as  sharpshooters, 
picked  off  the  officers  on  the  deck  of 
the  British  Man  o’  War  “Serapis”  in 
1 779.  And  Marines  battled  the  Medi- 


lerranean  pirates  in  1805  and  raised 
Old  Glory  over  the  pirate  stronghold 
at  Tripoli.  Marine  Corps  history  is 
American  history. 

Few  of  you  know  that  the  red  stripe 
on  the  dress  trousers  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  is  in  honor 
of  the  Marine  blood  spilled  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  that  Leathernecks 
helped  capture  John  Brown  at  Harp- 
er’s Ferry  in  1859. 

And  the  Marine  Corps  roll  of  hon- 
or rolls  on— in  the  Civil  War;  hattling 
the  savages  at  Formosa  in  1867; 
.storming  the  forts  of  Korea  in  1871; 
quelling  disturbances  in  Egypt  in  ’82; 
in  Cuba  in  ’98;  with  Dewey  at  Ma- 
nilla; again  in  Cuba  in  1906;  Vera 
Cruz,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Chateau 
Thierry,  Belleau  Wood,  Meuse- Ar- 
gonne,  China,  Nicaragua,  Midway 
Island,  Wake  Island,  Solomon  Islands 
— little  wars  and  big  wars,  uprisings 
and  full  - scale  revolutions,  “in  the 
snow  of  far-off  Northern  Lands  and  in 
Sunny  Tropic  Scenes.” 

You  may  ask,  as  the  Army  officer 
on  Corregidor  exclaimed  as  he  watch- 
ed Marine  riflemen  pick  off  Jap  snip- 
ers—“How  do  they  get  that  way?” 

They  get  that  way  with  training, 
'braining  and  indoctrination  in  the  in- 
tangible “spirit”  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  “boots”  as  they 
stride  out  of  recruit  camp  after  com- 
pleting basic  training.  They  couldn’t 
tell  you  what  it  is  either,  but  it’s  the 


foundation  of  the  Corps. 

And  what  does  all  this  mean  to  a 
male  college  student?  It  is  simply 
this:  You  are  a college  student,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  needs  officers.  The 
best  officer-material  is  the  best  edu- 
cated men;  a formal  education  makes 
for  orderly  thinking. 

The  Marine  Corps  doesn’t  need  just 
any  men,  and  it  doesn’t  need  just  any 
college  men.  The  Marines  are  mighty 
proud  of  their  status  as  America’s 
first  front-line  fighting  force, and  they 
are  particular  who  fights  with  them. 

A military  advisor  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  each  college  and  university. 
His  job  is  to  furnish  you  with  de- 
tailed information  concerning  any 
branch  of  the  armed  service. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  a freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or 
senior,  you  can  sign  up  as  an  appli- 
cant for  officers’  training  (candidates’ 
class  I and  he  designated  a private  first 


Above  Right:  Battle-wise  Leathernecks,  gas-masked  for  battle,  roar 
into  action  during  training  drills.  The  old  style  ^^tin  hat'^  still  used 
in  training  is  being  replaced  on  the  field  by  the  egg-shape  helmet. 


Above  Center:  landing  Tactics — the  Marine  Corps'  specialty — is 
practiced  by  student  officers.  Many  of  these  maneuvers  are  held  at 
night  to  familiarize  the  men  with  actual  battle  conditions.  Here 
the  Marines,  wearing  light  battle  packs  transfer  from  a troopship 
to  a landing  barge. 


Left:  Battleground  Classroom — Marine  Corps  officers'  training  con- 
sists of  as  much  field  work  as  can  be  crowded  into  a ten-week 
course.  After  graduation  from  Candidates'  Class  the  student  officers 
attend  a Reserve  Officers'  Class  for  advanced  specialized  training. 


class  on  inactive  duly.  You  will  not  be 
called  to  active  duty  before  you  grad- 
uate unless  conditions  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  that  happens,  sen- 
iors will  be  called  first,  followed  by 
juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen. 

The  military  advisor  will  make  no 
effort  to  influence  you,  merely  present- 
ing the  facts.  The  Marine  Corps  proud- 
ly stands  on  its  record. 


P/trtfo^  hy  V,  S.  \farine  Corpi 


TOMORROW 

yl4lUtei‘^iilU 


Trees  made  lacy  shadows  on  the  lawn.  It  was  cool  to  sit  in  their  shade; 
it  was  like  going  into  a closed  house,  the  warm  air  seemed  to  he  shut  out.  On 
the  side  lawn  away  from  the  gray-shingled  house  sat  a girl.  The  skirt  of  the 
cotton  dress  she  wore  spread  across  her  lap,  lying  flat  against  her  legs.  She 
was  young  and  tanned.  Her  hair  was  tied  hack  in  George-Washington-fashion 
with  a yellow  how,  bright  like  a spot  of  sunshine  in  a shaded  place. 

She  stretched  her  legs  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  tree  trunk  to  watch 
the  thunder  heads  converging  and  forming  new  shapes.  Then  she  went  hack 
to  the  letter  she  was  writing  . . . 


Dearest  Lucy, 

It  was  only  last  Saturday  that  I saw  you  and  yet  so  much  has  happened  tliat  it 
seems  years  ago.  I must  say  I felt  a little  on  the  high  school  side — you  and  Bettv  and 
I drinking  cocktails  at  5 — it’s  funny,  the  times  I try  to  act  the  sophisticate  are  the 
times  when  I feel  most  childish.  And  I was  feeling  a little  left  out  anyway  with  I)otli 
of  you  showing  off  new  diamonds  and  talking  wedding  gowns. 

Just  going  along  with  you  looking  at  things  to  buy  for  your  home  is  almost  as  good 
as  doing  it  for  myself.  You  remember  the  day  we  looked  at  the  coffee  set?  1 told 
you  I’d  get  it  for  you  for  your  wedding  present,  hut  you  laughed  and  said  for  me  not 
to  dare  spend  that  much  money.  You  dumhy,  don’t  you  know  I could  have  pretend- 
ed it  was  for  my  house  and  have  had  that  much  fun  besides  giving  you  something  I 
knew  you  and  Paul  would  want? 

I guess  you  wonder  why  I’m  writing  to  you  instead  of  calling  you,  hut  it’s  be- 
cause I want  you  to  understand  what  I’ve  done.  I’ve  been  so  lonely.  I’ve  wanted 
to  feel  more  than  anything  that  someone  needs  me,  and  I need  to  love  someone.  You 
know  how  I’m  always  picking  up  stray  dogs  or  letting  a mangy  cat  ruh  against  these 
precious  nylons.  It  sounds  silly,  I know.  I remember  your  laughing  at  me  when  I 
told  you  about  it.  But  they  were  like  having  someone  to  talk  to.  At  home  I alwavs 

had  my  dog  and  Mom  always  at  least  two  cats  so  when  we  tlidn’t  feel  wanted  by 

anyone  else  the  dogs  or  cats  were  always  glad  to  see  us.  One  day  last  year  1 start- 
ed to  take  a cat  home,  and  I met  Mrs.  Anderson  half  way  up  the  road.  All  she  said 

was,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?”  1 let  it  go.  Poor  thing.  It  cried  as 

lonesome  as  I felt  when  I left  it  in  the  lane. 


When  I started  dating  Bill  I thought  evervthing  was  going  to  he  wonderful.  X'i  e 
had  such  good  times  together  at  first;  then  I did  a very  foolish  thing  and  fell  in  love 
with  him.  Continued  on  page  20 
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MiUYL/tNII  IIY  THE  ill! 

The  possibilities  of  college  radio  after  the  war 
are  tremendous.  They  can  exchange  broadcasts  with 
foreign  universities.  They  can  even  provide  small 
towns  with  the  service  of  a radio  station.  But  what 
about  its  place  in  war  time?  The  Army  and  Navy- 
have  already  asked  several  stations  to  cooperate  for 
the  purposes  of  training  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  military  personnel  in  residence.  Instead  of 
providing  every  cadet  at  one  school  with  a morse  code 
receiver,  the  military  department  merely  broadcasts 
the  code  message  from  the  studio  and  the  cadets  re- 
ceive it  over  their  radio.  That  is  merely  one  possi- 
bility during  war  time. 

Recently  the  army  installed  a system  similar  to 
ours  at  Fort  Meade.  It  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Service  of  Supply  of  the  Army  has  requested  that 
any  IBD  Alumni  who  are  interested  he  assigned  to  the 
design,  installation,  and  operation  of  the  War  De- 
partment’s carrier-current  station  in  Army  camps. 

Here  at  Maryland  we  have  a field  hospital  for  the 
county  and  are  cooperating  with  the  OCD  in  sending 
out  instructions  to  the  various  wardens  in  time  of 
air  raids. 

Here,  as  in  other  schools,  we  had  a little  difficulty 
in  convincing  the  administration  of  the  usefulness  of 


• • . Continued  from  page  14 

The  Old  Line  Network.  Dr.  Ray  Ehrensherger  gladly 
lent  us  the  facilities  of  the  speech  department  and  Mr. 
Gottlieb,  who  is  no  longer  here,  helped  us  in  establish- 
ing contacts  with  various  radio  men  in  Washington. 

At  Columbia,  the  Teacher’s  College  does  research 
work  on  finding  out  what  kind  of  music  is  best  to 
study  by.  But  perhaps  the  high  point  of  faculty  con- 
fidence was  reached  in  the  early  days  of  the  Brown 
Network  when  they  kept  getting  worried  letters  from 
the  dean’s  office: 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Brown 
Network  probably  presents  a fire  hazard.  I wish 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  come  to  my  office 
and  persuade  me  that  this  is  not  so. 

The  boys  persuaded  him.  Two  years  later  the 
Music  Department  of  Brown  University  started  to 
give  academic  credit  to  students  who  listened  to  the 
classical  music  programs  of  the  station. 

We  of  The  Old  Line  Network  hope  that  our  system 
is  just  a beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a course 
in  radio  engineering  and  radio  journalism.  The  possi- 
bilities it  presents  are  overwhelming  and  time  will 
witness  the  growth  of  The  Old  Line  Network  into  the 
largest  student  activity  on  campus. 


HEY.  BUB.  WHO  INVITED  YOU? 
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Hetty  Washer  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  has  chosen 
delicate  white  net  for  the  I’roin.  The  trimming  of 
her  off-the-shoulder  bodice  is  of  imitation  ermine. 
This  and  many  other  winter  formals  are  being 
shown  at  BRESLAU’S,  THE  FRIENDLY  SHOP. 

5ee  ad,  page  24 
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Continued  from  page  8 
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wearilv  against  the  huge  overstaffed 
chair.  But  Harry  was  started  now. 

“Brahms,”  he  said  with  couvic- 
tiou.  “is  au  intellectual  composer 
as  well  as  a lyricist.  You  have  to 
look  heneath  the  surface,  hecause 
that  is  what  makes  Brahms’  music: 
the  maguificeut  complications  he 
imposes  on  these  lovely  melodies.  ’ 
A new  thought  struck  him.  “And 
you  must  rememher  that  he  is  a 
strict  classicist.  His  stuff  is  formed 
about  a strict  sonata  skeleton,  as 
much  as  Mozart’s  is.” 

Boh  looked  up  for  a moment.  He 
seemed  tired. 

“Well,  if  you  say  so,”  he  said 
seriously. 


Harry  went  on:  “Look  at  the  last 
movement  of  the  C minor  sym- 
phony! After  that  terrific  introduc- 
tion, you  have  the  horn  theme  and 
the  chorale  and  the  ‘Joy’  theme  all 
heautifully  developed,  and  the  sum 
is  great  music.  It  knocks  me  out. 
Boh,  really.” 

“Umm,  yes,  Harry,”  Boh  said 
thoughtfully.  “1  have  to  hear  that 
again.” 

Taking  a deep  hreath,  Harry 
plunged  once  more  into  his  impas- 
sioned encomium: 

“Look  at  the  last  piano  music, 
the  second  movement  of  the  Second 
Symphony,  the  outside  movements 
of  the  C minor.  Look  at  the  Prater 
(juintet.  And  the  douljle  concerto!” 
He  paused  for  breath,  his  eyes  shin- 


ing, and  ran  one  hand  through  his 
thick  brown  hair. 

“Yes,  Harry,”  Bob  said  serious- 
ly, “I  suppose  I really  must  listen 
to  some  more  Brahms.”  He  looked 
at  Harry,  and  suddenly  jumped  out 
of  the  chair  and  stared  across  the 
room. 

“It’s,  it’s  my  wife!”  he  shouted. 

Harry  turned  around  on  the 
BENCH  and  saw  in  the  next  room  the 
figure  of  Carl,  standing  smiling, 
with  a cigarette  in  his  mouth,  talk- 
ing to  someone  who  was  hidden  by 
the  door.  Through  the  doorway 
walked  Harriet,  Bol)’s  wife.  She 
advanced  to  her  Imshand,  pushed 
him  gently  hack  into  the  chair  and 
plumped  down  on  his  lap.  Bob 
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J-Mann  — 


S'MATTER,  DON'T  YOU  FEEL  WELL? 


grunted  as  she  sat  down  and  then 
straightened  up  to  look  at  her. 
Slowly  and  dramatically,  he  spoke: 
“Just  where  in  the  hell  have  you 
been,  woman?” 

“Why,  just  up  in  Ace’s  room, 
looking  at  his  airplane  maps.” 
“Airplane  maps!” 

“Yes.  He  has  some  fascinating 
maps,  darling;  radio  beams  and 
everything.” 

BoIj  spoke  slowly  again: 

“You  might  have  thought  of  me.” 
Harriet  smiled  and  stroked  his 
hair. 

“Oh,  how  sweet!  Honey,  you 
flatter  me.  I didn’t  know  my  sweetie 
was  the  jealous  type.” 

Bob  broke  down  and  laughed. 
“You  damned  courtesan,  if  you  had 
stayed  ten  minutes  longer,  this 
devil,  Harry,  here,  would  have  had 
me  prostrating  myself  before  the 
memory  of  Brahms.” 

With  mock  seriousness,  she  re- 
plied: 

“Heaven  forbid,  darling!” 

Harry  and  Bol)  laughed  together. 
Bob  pushed  the  girl  from  his  lap 
and  said: 

“Oh  the  hell  with  all  Germans! 
Let’s  drink  to  the  successful  prose- 
cutioti  of  the  war.  Get  us  a beer, 
will  you,  Snooks?” 

She  turned  toward  the  kitchen 
and  Harry  called  at  her  retreating 
back: 

“Yeah,  you  better  l)iing  me  one, 
too,  kid.”  He  swung  around  on  the 
bench  and  the  two  men  faced  eacli 
other  again,  one  of  them  boyish 
looking,  small  and  compact,  the 
other  tall  and  lanky,  beginning  to 
show  his  age  with  furrowed  brow, 
thinning  hair,  and  an  intent  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

“You  know,  Harry,”  Bob  began, 
“I  love  that  girl  so,  I can’t  sit  still 
when  she’s  gone  for  two  minutes.  I 
don’t  for  a moment  distrust  her, 
don’t  you  believe  it.  But,  I just 
want  to  be  with  her  every  minute.” 


“Yeah,”  Harry  sighed.  “This 
love  must  be  a wonderful  thing. 
I’ll  have  to  try  it  some  time.” 

Bob  smiled  and  fingered  tbe 
crease  in  bis  trousers.  Neither 
spoke  for  a time.  Then,  the  younger 
man,  on  the  bench,  turned  once 
more  to  the  piano  and  slowly  pick- 
ed out  tlie  Brahms  melody. 

“That  is  pretty,”  Bob  said. 

“Yes,  just  like  all  Brabms.  He 
has  the  melodies  and  he  knows  what 
to  do  with  them.  Comparing  Mozart 
with  Brahms  is  like  putting  a minia- 
ture line  drawing  beside  a magni- 
ficent Michaelangelo  painting.” 

“Yes,  Harry,  I guess  you’re 
right.  I’ll  give  Brahms  some  more 
attention,”  Bob  said. 

Harry  felt  the  power  of  the 
ORATOR  seize  him  again  and  he  be- 


gan a panegyric  of  the  music  of 
Brahms.  At  the  height  of  his  de- 
livery he  noticed  that  Bob  was 
fidgeting  nervously  with  his  tie  and 
he  realized  that  he  had  no  audience. 
He  stopped  dramatically  and  swept 
aside  the  whole  argument  witli  a 
Homeric  laugh. 

“Okay,  Bob,  you  win,”  he 
laughed.  “Let’s  concede  that  Mozart 
was  the  greatest  musical  genius  of 
all  time  and  let  it  go  at  that.” 

But  Harry  had  misinterpreted 
the  reason  for  Bob’s  uneasiness. 

“Harry,  I had  better  go  see  what’s 
keeping  Harriet.  Come  on  along 
out  to  the  kitchen.” 

“No  thanks,”  Harrv  smiled. 
“Pursue  the  lady  yourself.  But  my 
advice  to  you  is  still  to  study  the 
first  movement  of  the  last  Brahms 
quintet.”  He  clapped  Bob  on  the 
Continued  on  page  21 
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('.onlinued  from  page  IS 


My  love  was  not  the  rosy  bliss  I always  thought  that  it  would  be.  It  terrified  me; 
I felt  like  I was  staring  into  space  all  the  time.  It  seemed  such  a big  thing.  There 
were  times  when  I promised  myself  if  things  went  wrong  I would  be  thankful  for 
the  little  of  Bill  that  was  mine. 

I guess  all  this  doesn’t  seem  to  add  up  right  when  I just  finished  saying  everything 
was  perfect  with  us.  Well,  it  was  when  I was  with  him.  But  when  I was  away  from 
him  or  hadn’t  talked  to  him  for  awhile  I couldn’t  even  be  sure  there  was  such  a 
person.  You  know  Bill  has  been  away  for  two  weeks.  How  long  they  were!  I felt 
like  I would  break  up  into  little  pieces  if  it  were  any  longer. 

I went  right  home  Saturday  after  I left  you  and  Betty.  I had  a little  supper  and 
went  to  bed.  Bill  was  coming  for  me  at  nine  so  I thought  I would  rest  a little.  I 
stretched  out  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  I couldn’t  settle  my  mind  on  sleep. 
I was  ready  when  he  came  to  take  me  to  the  dance.  Neither  of  us  said  much  at  first, 
and  then  we  started  that  silly  talk  about  nothing  we  always  go  thru  to  fill  up  conver- 
sation gaps  but  it  didn’t  work  very  long. 

I used  to  think  when  I read  those  stories  in  the  magazines  about  happiness  that 
fills  the  heroine  when  she  dances  with  the  hero  was  just  so  much  stuff.  We  didn’t 
talk  while  we  danced;  I think  if  I had  said  anything  I would  have  cried.  It  is  an  ab- 
surd feeling.  It  makes  you  miserable,  but  you  woiddn’t  ever  give  it  up. 

We  left  the  dance  early,  and  started  driving.  We  found  a minister  and  he  married 
us  in  the  church.  He  didn’t  want  to  open  the  church  at  night,  but  I wanted  to  be 
married  in  a church,  so  he  finally  agreed  to  it.  It  was  dark  and  lonely  inside  the 
building,  and  I was  glad  when  it  was  over. 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  we  got  home.  Bill  kissed  me,  and  I went  in  the  house 
and  upstairs  as  quietly  as  I could. 

I know  at  first  you  won’t  believe  me,  then  you’ll  say  I’m  a fool.  I have  another 
year  in  school  and  Bill  is  going  in  the  army.  No  one  is  going  to  know,  not  until  we 
can  make  it  together  alone.  We  have  what  both  of  us  have  wanted.  We  belong  to 
someone. 

Will  you  try  to  understand,  and  come  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can? 

All  my  love, 

Eileen. 


She  finished  writing,  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  an  envelope.  The  sky 
had  greyed  and  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  She  put  the  letter  in  the 
box  of  writing  paper,  “I’ll  mail  it  tomorrow,”  she  said.  “Tomorrow.”  And 
she  picked  up  her  things  and  went  toward  the  house. 
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Continued  from  page  18 

shoulder  with  a friendly  hand  as  the 
other  moved  off.  Harry  stood  look- 
ing for  a moment  and  then  sank 
into  the  chair  Boh  had  just  left.  He 
sat  very  quietly,  his  eyes  closed. 

In  a few  moments  he  opened 
them  again,  startled  to  hear  Bob’s 
voice  from  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen,  raised  angrily.  Breaking 
in  on  the  sound  was  the  voice  of 
Harriet  and  it  too  was  louder  than 
usual,  shrill.  Harry  realized  that 
he  had  noticed  the  voices  because 
the  other  people  in  the  room  and  in 
the  next  had  stopped  talking.  Most 
of  them  were  looking  toward  the 
kitchen.  Harry  sat  wondering.  In 
a few  moments  he  saw  the  figures 
of  Bob  and  his  wife  pass  rapidly 
by  the  doorway  of  the  next  room. 
They  were  going  home.  He  heard 
Bob’s  voice,  still  angry,  but  lower 
now,  as  they  left  the  apartment; 

“You  don’t  have  one  ounce  of 
decency  in  your  cheap  little  body!” 

The  door  slammed.  Immediately 
an  excited  buzz  burst  forth  in  the 
room.  Harry  lay  back  again  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

He  got  up  with  a sigh  from  the 
chair  and  sat  down  again  at  the 
piano,  a curious  expression  on  his 
face.  As  he  picked  out  with  one 
finger  the  Brahms  melody,  he  spoke 
softly  to  himself: 

“Even  if  Mozart  was  the  greatest 
musical  genius  who  ever  lived.” 


“My  heart  is  with  the  ocean,” 
cried  the  poet. 

“You’ve  gone  me  one  better,” 
said  the  seasick  friend  as  he  took  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the  rail. 


An  American  Negro  soldier  and 
a German  met  face  to  face  on  the 
battlefield.  It  was  one  or  the  other. 
The  Negro  reverted  to  his  trusty 
razor.  He  swished  out  at  his  foe, 
the  German,  with  a mighty  sweep. 
“Missed  me,”  sneered  the  German. 
But  the  colored  boy  answered  with 
a toothy  grin,  “Oh,  yeah,  well  just 
try  shakin’  yo’  head. 


The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
When  for  a kiss  he  asked  her. 
She  must  have  answered  yes, 
because. 

The  shades  came  down  much 
faster. 


“Smoke?” 

“Uh-uh.” 

“Drink?” 

“Naw.” 

“D’ya  eat  hay?” 

“Nope.” 

“Gosh,  woman,  you’re  not  a fit 
companion  for  man  or  beast!” 


Sam:  “All  jes  seen  an  alligator 
eatin’  our  younges’  chile. 

“Ummmmmmm — sho  null?  You 
know,  ah  thought  sum’ll  been  gettin’ 
our  chillun.” 


Bus  conductor,  calling  from  the 
upper  deck:  “Is  there  a mackintosh 
down  there  big  enough  to  keep  two 
young  ladies  warm?” 

Voice  from  below:  “No,  but  there 
is  a MacPherson  that's  willing  to 
trv. 


Ole,  the  night  porter,  was  testify- 
ing before  the  jury  after  the  big 
bank  robbery. 

“You  say,”  thundered  the  attor- 
ney, “that  at  midnight  you  were 
cleaning  the  office,  and  eight  mask- 
ed men  brushed  past  you  and  went 
into  the  vault  room  with  revolvers 
drawn?” 

“Yah,”  said  Ole. 

“And  a moment  later  a terrific 
explosion  blew  the  vault  door  off, 
and  the  same  men  went  out  past  you 
carrving  currency  and  bonds?” 
“Yah,”  said  Ole. 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  then?” 
“Ale,  put  down  my  mop.” 

“Yes,  but  then  what  did  you  do?” 
“Veil,  aye  say  to  myself,  ‘dis 
bane  hell  of  a way  to  run  a bank.’  ” 
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Clerk:  “Yes  sir,  that  medicine  sure  is  powerful. 
Best  stuff  we  have  for  the  liver.  Makes  you  peppy.” 
Customer:  “Well,  can  you  give  me  any  specific 
reference?  I mean  people  or  a person  who  has  taken 
said  medicine  with  good  results?” 

Clerk:  “Well,  there  was  a man  living  next  door  to 
us  who  took  this  liver  medicine  three  years.” 
Customer:  “Well,  does  it  help  him?” 

Clerk:  “He  died  last  week.” 

Customer:  “Oh,  I see.” 

Clerk:  “But  they  had  to  beat  his  liver  with  a stick 
for  three  days  before  they  could  bury  him.” 


“Eavesdropping  again,”  said  Adam  as  his  wife  fell 
out  of  a tree. 


“We  keep  a very  (juiet  house.  Do  you  have  any 
children?” 

“No.” 

“A  victrola  or  radio?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  play  an  instrument,  have  a dog,  cat  or 
parrot?” 

“No — but  my  fountain  pen  scratches  a little  some- 
times.” 


Wife:  “The  new  maid  has  burned  the  bacon  and 
eggs,  darling.  Won’t  you  be  satisfied  with  a couple 
of  kisses  for  breakfast?” 

Husband:  “Sure.  Bring  ber'in.” 
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AS  IF  THEY  WEREN’T 

“/  love  the  children 
/ never  had  . . . 

Jane  best  of  all!” 

— advt.  in  Time. 

Yes,  I remember  all  those  children 
well.  Jane  was  the  queerest.  She 
would  always  he  underfoot  some- 
where, and  Uncle  Henry  would 
throw  down  his  newspaper  and  say, 
“Jane?  Jane!  Where  are  you? 
Goodness  me!  What  can  that  child 
he  up  to  now?  I haven’t  seen  her 
for  years!”  And  then  he  would  go 
hack  to  his  paper.  Little  Jimmy  was 
rather  strange  too.  Once  there  was 
a loud  crashing  noise  in  the  hall- 
way while  we  were  eating  supper, 
and  we  ran  out  hurriedly,  only  to 
find  that  the  wind  had  blown  down 
the  grandfather  clock.  “It’s  just 
Jimmy  again,”  said  Aunt  Beatrice. 
Sometimes  we  would  take  long 
drives  out  into  the  country,  and 
Uncle  Henry  would  give  Jimmy  a 
chance  to  do  the  steering.  After  we 
ended  up  in  the  ditch  one  time. 
Uncle  Henry  remarked,  “Well,  I 
guess  it  takes  time  for  them  to 
learn!”  At  Christmas,  we  would  all 
stand  around  decorating  the  tree, 
making  pleasant  comments  on  it  and 
wondering  why  it  was  never  there. 
Uncle  Henry  would  get  up  on  the 
step-ladder  and  fix  the  star  on  the 
very  top,  and  Aunt  Beatrice  would 
stand  below  him  with  a dustpan  and 
brush  waiting  to  sweep  up  the  pieces 
as  they  came  crashing  to  the  floor. 
We  had  a wonderful  time  in  our 
house,  although  I can’t  quite  recall 
whether  there  really  was  a house  or 
not.  In  fact  there  may  never  have 
been  an  Uncle  Henry  or  an  Aunt 
Beatrice.  But  what  do  I care,  so 
long  as  I’m  happy  with  my 
psychiatrist? 

OEA 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


Of  all  the  sad  surprises 

There’s  nothing  to  compare. 
With  treading  in  the  darkness 
On  a step  that  isn’t  there. 


A monkey  looks  like  a man  who 
is  worried.  A monkey  looks  like  a 
man  who  is  worried  because  he  has 
made  a monkey  of  himself.  And  a 
monkey  looks  worried  because  he 
is  aware  that  he  looks  like  a man 
who  is  worried  because  he  has  made 
a monkey  of  himself. 


There  ain’t  no  justice  in  this  thar 
land. 

I got  a divorce  from  my  old  man. 

I laughed  and  laughed  at  the 
Judge’s  decision. 

He  gave  him  the  kid’s,  and  the  kid’s 
ain’t  his’n. 


Director  of  Glee  Club:  “Mr. 
Jones,  you  don’t  have  a very  good 
range.” 

Jones:  “That’s  right,  sir.  I ain’t 
cookin’  with  gas.” 


A farmer  once  called  his  cow 
“Zephyr” 

She  seemed  such  an  amiable 
hephyr. 

But  when  he  drew'  near 
She  bit  off  his  ear. 

And  now  he  is  very  much  dephyr. 
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HOW  DO  KNOW 

“Oh  say,  Jeff,  here  comes  a 
friend  of  mine  I’d  like  to  have  you 
meet.  Hi,  there,  Tom.” 

“Hi.” 

“Tom,  this  is  Jeff  Dailey.  Jeff, 
I’d  like  for  you  to  meet  Tom  Kirk- 
enheimer.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Kirken- 
heimer.” 

“Glad  you  Dailey.  Call  Kirk.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  says,  ‘glad  to  know  you,  Dai- 
ley. Call  me  Kirk  for  short.’  ” 

“I  haven’t  seen  you  in  quite  a 
while,  Tom.” 

“I’ve  away  time.” 

“I  see.  Tom’s  been  awav  for 
quite  some  time,  Jeff.” 

“Oh.” 

“Gotta  later.” 

“Well,  so  long,  Tom,  see  vou 
later.  Glad  I saw'  you.” 

“Yes,  Kirk,  I’m  very  happy  to 
have  met  you.  I hope  I’ll  see  you 
again  sometime.” 

“Bye.” 

“There  goes  a darn  nice  fellow, 
Jeff.” 

“What  did  he  mean  by,  ‘gotta 
later’?” 

“He  meant,  ‘gotta  go  now.  I’ll  see 
you  later.’  ” 

“Oh,  I see.  Say,  what’s  the  matter 
with  him?  1 never  heard  such  talk 
in  all  my  life.  Is  he  goofv?” 

“Tom  Kirkenheimer  goofv? 
Heavens  no.  He  just  boils  every- 
thing he  says  to  a minimum.  He’s 
been  that  way  ever  since  he  got  the 
job  condensing  stories  and  articles 
for  one  of  those  digest  magazines.” 
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m TIME  TitLE 

They  were  madly  in  love  with  each  other;  both  of 
them  were  single;  and  both  of  them  wanted  to  get 
married,  but  he  was  in  the  army.  He  stood  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  room.  She  stood  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  room.  He  quickly  removed  his  Sam- 
Browne  belt  and  coat  and  threw  them  aside.  She 
tore  off  her  snug  red  dress,  and  let  it  fall  on  the 
floor.  He  removed  his  shirt  and  necktie  and  threw 
them  on  to  the  same  chair.  He  quickly  took  off  his 
pants  and  hung  them  on  a hook  in  back  of  the  door. 
She  sat  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed  and  shook  off 
her  shoes  and  stockings.  He  sat  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  hed  and  kicked  off  his  boots. 

He  stood  up  and  took  off  his  shorts.  She  completed 
her  unrobing  process.  There  he  stood,  a large  mus- 
cular specimen  of  manly  flesh.  There’s  something 
about  a soldier.  There  she  stood,  the  last  word  in 
feminine  loveliness.  He  put  on  some  blue  striped 
pajamas.  She  put  on  a tightly  fitting  silk  nighty.  He 
plunged  into  bed  on  the  right  side  and  she  jumped 
in  quickly  on  the  left  side. 

He  reached  iqj  and  pressed  the  button  that  put  out 
the  top  light.  She  reached  up  and  pulled  the  cord 
that  put  out  the  reading  lanqj  at  the  head  of  the  hed. 
He  faced  toward  the  left.  She  faced  toward  the  right. 
. . . As  if  they  did  not  know,  each  wondered  what 
the  other  was  thinking  about.  . Since  he  was  in  Seattle 
and  she  was  in  Miami,  they  both  turned  over  and 
went  to  sleep. 


The  victory-mad  horde  swarmed  on  the  field  intent 
on  reducing  the  goal  posts  to  a mass  of  souvenir  kin- 
dling. Down  went  men,  and  girls  in  the  maelstrom 
of  humanity,  and  chivalrous  gentlemen  rushed  to  the 
rescue. 

An  elderly  gentleman  was  acting  as  pilot  for  the 
rescuers  who  were  carrying  the  injured  girls  out  of 
the  stands. 

He  halted  one  fellow  carrying  a limp  form  in  his 
arms,  shouting,  “Give  her  to  me;  I’ll  carry  her  out 
of  the  stands.” 

“Oh,  yeah?”  panted  the  fellow.  “There’s  plenty 
more  in  there,  go  get  one  of  your  own!” 


HYATTS  VILLE 

HOT  SHOPPE 

IN  MID-HYATTSVILLE 


12  Other  Convenient  Locations 
on  Street  Car  and  Bus  Lines 
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AND  FOR  THEIR 
COATS,  SUITS,  DRESSES 
and 

FASHION  NEEDS 
MARYLAND  COEDS 
ARE  INVITED  TO  DROP 
IN  AT 


617  12th  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
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